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Arch  Council  Meets  in  Washington 

ETA  ALPHAS  PROVE  EXCELLENT  HOSTS 

The  regular  summer  meeting  of  the  Arch  Council  was  held  on 
September  fifth  at  the  Eta  Alpha  chapter  house  at  its  new  location, 
1765  Q  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Arch  Chaplain  Cowden  was  the 
only  absent  member.  Arch  Master  James  E.  Stevens  came  early, 
the  morning  of  September  third.  Washington  was  his  home  for  a 
number  of  years  and  he  had  many  '^interests"  to  look  after  during 
his  stay  there.  The  Washington  chapter  is  his  chapter  and  he  was 
one  of  the  ^'gang''  again. 

Arch  Scribe  A.  J.  Knight  also  arrived  early,  visiting  friends  in 
the  city.  Arch  Ritualist  Weston  came  the  morning  of  September 
fourth  and  went  directly  to  the  chapter  house,  where  the  few  local 
boys  who  work  at  night  were  at  hand  to  receive  him.  Arch  Editor 
Jansson  drove  down  from  Wanaque  with  his  wife,  and  stayed  at 
rooms  at  the  Raleigh.  Thev  drove  to  ]\Iount  Vernon  and  throuo:h 
northern  Virginia  before  signing  in  at  D.  C. 

Junior  Councilor  Appleby  stopped  off  for  the  meeting  on  his 
way  home  after  a  trip  to  Europe,  and  naturally  was  as  full  of  tales 
as  ever.  Junior  Councilor  Copp  came  down  from  Detroit.  Arch 
Recorder  O'Xan  arrived  in  the  city  during  the  evening  and  eluded 
a  party  of  Eta  Alphians  who  were  at  the  station  to  meet  him, 
showing  up  at  the  chapter  house  before  they  did.  Brother  Hugh 
Nevin  signed  in  the  same  evening  all  primed  to  aid  on  financial 
matters.  Arch  Visitor  Cober  arrived  late  in  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember fifth  and  was  forced  to  leave  early  by  the  pressure  of 
business.  Dr.  H.  R.  Kraybill  attended  in  the  place  of  Arch  Chap- 
lain Cowden. 

On  Friday  night,  September  fourth,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council,  and  on  Saturday  at  ten  o'clock  the  Arch 
Council  meeting  was  called  to  order.  Informal  reports  Avere  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  members  on  the  work  Avhich  had  been  accom- 
plished by  their  offices.  Brother  Copp  as  chairman  of  the  Convo- 
cation Committee  announced  that  the  1925  convention  of  the  Arch 
Chapter  would  be  held  at  the  Beta  Alpha  chapter  house  in  Worces,- 
ter,  Massachusetts,  December  30-31.     Arch  Recorder  O'Nan  pre- 
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The  Taj  Mahal  and  Its  Romance 

E.  A.  Packard^  Beta  Alpha,  '08 

Many  people  in  America  have  heard  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  but  few 
really  know  what  it  is.  If  built  today,  it  would  cost  more  than  the 
amount  spent  by  the  United  States  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The  gold 
used  in  its  construction  amounted  to  about  all  that  the  world  pro- 
duced during  the  construction  period  of  seventeen  years.  The  in- 
laid diamonds,  pearls  and  other  precious  stones,  under  present  day 
valuation,  are  worth  a  huge  fortune.  The  virgin  marble,  so  pure 
and  white,  after  passing  through  nearly  three  hundred  monsoons, 
or  rainy  seasons,  and  resisting  the  terrific  heat  of  the  sun  for  the 
balance  of  each  year,  stands  as  a  wonderful  example  of  the  care 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  stone.  The  Taj  is  one  of  the  big  show 
places  of  the  world,  and  is  emblematic  of  the  architectural  age 
begun  by  King  Akbar  and  followed  up  by  his  descendants  during 
the  Mogul  occupation  of  India  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna  river  just  outside  the  city  of 
Agra,  and  not  far  from  Delhi,  the  medieval  and  present  capital 
of  the  country,  its  massive  yet  delicate  form  of  snowy  whiteness 
rises  to  a  height  of  over  two  hundred  feet.  It  rests  upon  a  checker- 
board platform,  three  hundred  feet  square  of  black  and  white 
marble  slabs.  At  each  corner  rises  a  sentinel  tower  or  minaret  of 
similar  construction  one  hundred  forty  feet  high.  On  either  side 
and  parallel  to  the  river  bank  are  two  sandstone  buildings,  the  one 
on  the  east  the  Jamat  Khana,  and  on  the  west  the  Imperial  Mosque. 
They  are  similar  in  formation,  and  follow  the  usual  three  dome 
design  for  such  temples.  They  are  massive  in  construction,  but 
were  carefully  planned  so  as  to  detract  no  attention  from  the  main 
building.  The  principal  entrance  is  to  the  north,  some  nine  hun- 
dred feet  away,  connected  by  an  avenue  bordered  by  two  magnificent 
lines  of  heavy  green  cypress  trees,  with  a  quiet  stream  of  water 
down  the  centre.  This  gate  offers  an  unusual  deviation  from  the 
general  trend  of  Mogul  architecture,  in  having  two  rows  of  short 
and  small  domes  placed  upon  the  front  and  rear  edges  of  the  large 
square  sandstone  building,  with  a  larger  watchtower  at  each  corner. 
The  fa(*ade  is  beautifully  inlaid  with  white  and  colored  marble 
over  the  mammoth  doorways. 
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This  wonderfully  luxurious  setting  in  proportion,  balance 
and  harmony  was  the  work  of  a  master  mind.  History  tells  us  that 
the  name  of  the  architect  is  clothed  in  mystery,  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  preeminent  artisans  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
were  responsible  for  the  several  major  divisions  of  this  great  task. 
A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole,  followed  by  a  close-up  of  the 
marvelous  inlaid  work  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  Taj  itself, 


MAIN  GATEWAY  TO  THE  TAJ  MAHAL 


makes  one  stand  in  reverence  and  awe  before  a  work  of  art  the 
like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before,  nor  in  all  probability  will 
it  ever  be  seen  again  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  afternoon  sun,  the  dome  of  dazzling  whiteness  sets  off 
the  imposing  facade  with  its  symmetrical  group  of  arched  cavities 
inlaid  with  beautiful  designs  of  precious  stones.  The  main  arch- 
way and  entrance  on  the  south  side,  nearly  seventy  feet  high,  is 
inscribed  with  large  Arabic  characters  which  form  texts  taken  from 
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the  Koran  or  Mohammedan  bible.  The  exquisite  interior  or  rotunda 
of  the  same  pure  marble  which  echoes  the  human  voice  for  fifteen 
seconds  is  the  parlor  or  sanctus  sanctorium  of  this  great  edifice. 
Just  as  the  sun's  rays  passing  through  a  lens  focalize  on  one  pre- 
determined spot,  the  creators  sought  out  the  clearest  of  clear 
marble  and  the  most  precious  of  precious  stones  for  this  part  of  the 
building.  In  the  centre  of  this  inner  room  lay  the  cenotaphs  of 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal  and  Shah  Jahan,  whose  great  love  for  her  at 
the  time  of  her  early  death  caused  him  to  have  constructed  this 
extravagant  creation.  Around  this  centre  there  was  originally 
erected  a  magnificent  screen  of  pure  gold  beautifully  carved.  The 
inlaid  work  was  a  study  by  itself,  involving  designs  of  poppies, 
jasmines,  lotuses  and  fuchsias,  having  petals  and  stamens  of  green 
malachite,  blue  lapis  lazuli,  red  coral,  deeper  red  carbuncles,  onyx, 
and  goldstones.  A  single  lotus  flower  was  made  up  of  sixty-four 
separate  stones  laid  together  with  the  care  of  a  watchmaker  placing 
the  jewels  in  a  small  timepiece.  The  centres  or  pistils  of  many  of 
these  flowers,  distributed  in  multitudinous  array,  were  set  with 
diamonds,  pearls  and  rubies.  The  gold  and  ultra  precious  metals 
were  removed  by  a  later  monarch  and  replaced  by  pieces  of  lesser 
value.  The  golden  screen  was  taken  out  and  one  of  purest  marble 
wrought  in  the  same  design,  was  substituted,  which  is  in  itself  a 
masterpiece  of  the  sculptor's  tool. 

The  real  graves  were  placed  in  the  depths  of  the  crypt  below 
the  central  chamber,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Moham- 
medans. This  chamber  is  approached  by  descending  a  long  stair- 
case of  marble  which  was  decorated  along  lines  similar  to  that 
described  above. 

In  order  to  harmonize  more  perfectly  with  the  beautiful  love 
story  which  goes  with  the  Taj  Mahal,  one  must  see  the  whole 
panorama  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  The  soft  mellow  whiteness 
of  the  large  and  small  domes,  together  with  the  outline  of  the  whole 
creation  against  the  deepest  blue  sky  with  a  twinkling  star  here  and 
there,  in  accord  with  the  precious  settings  of  the  marble,  cannot 
but  set  one's  mind  tingling  and  give  birth  to  thoughts  of  sentiment 
and  emotion. 

8hah  Jahan,  the  grandson  to  Akbar,  the  greatest  Mogul  em- 
peror in  India  of  all  times,  married  Mumtaz-i-Mahal  in  1612  when 
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she  was  twenty-one  years  old.  Her  exquisite  beauty  and  strong 
personality  attracted  him  with  a  finality  and  constancy  which  was 
in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  polygamous  and  sordid  lives  led  by 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day — yes,  and  the  majority  of  the 
kings.  Murder,  rape,  torture,  treachery  and  wholesale  massacre  of 
thousands  of  a  conquered  enemy  with  no  quarter  for  women  and 
children  form  a  black  background  against  which  the  great  love  of 


THE  TAJ  MAHAL 


Shah  Jahan  stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  the  Taj  Mahal  rests  at  the 
pinnacle  of  architecture,  art  and  construction  in  the  past,  present, 
and  for  all  time.  Mumtaz-i-Mahal  was  with  her  husband  constantly 
whether  he  was  at  the  court  of  justice,  in  the  palace,  or  on  the  battle 
field.  His  innermost  secrets  were  hers,  and  judgments  rendered  by 
her  were  put  into  execution  with  telling  effect — but  alas,  not  always 
for  the  benefit  of  the  majority.  She  bore  him  eight  sons  and  six 
daughters,  nearly  half  of  whom  died.    At  the  birth  of  the  fourteenth 
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in  her  thirty-ninth  year  this  queen  of  queens,  in  the  Mogul  time  of 
power,  passed  beyond,  amid  the  agonized  grief  of  an  emperor  and 
the  mourning  of  his  people. 

This  sadness  crystallized  into  an  ambition  to  erect  to  her  mem- 
ory a  monument  which  could  never  be  surpassed.  He  sought  and 
secured  the  best  the  world  could  produce  in  a  period  when  com- 
munication and  travel  were  tedious  and  slow.  He  put  out  the  eyes 
of  the  master  architect  after  the  work  was  finished  to  make  doubly 
certain  that  he  would  not  strive  to  better  this  masterpiece  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  He  planned  that  the  Taj  Mahal  should 
be  erected  solely  as  the  last  resting  place  of  his  queen,  and  that 
later  on  he  would  build  another  mausoleum  in  keeping  with  its 
beauty,  but  across  the  Jumna  river,  and  connect  the  two  by  means 
of  a  white  marble  bridge.  The  greed  and  selfishness  of  his  children 
worked  against  his  plans,  not  only  in  building  construction  but 
in  affairs  of  slate.  His  last  seven  years  were  spent  in  captivity.  He 
was  placed  in  the  favorite  chamber  of  his  wife  in  the  palace  at  the 
Agra  Port,  so  he  could  see  the  Taj  Mahal  a  mile  and  a  half  down 
the  river.  His  son,  Aurunzebe,  who  had  thus  throttled  the  further 
ambitions  of  his  father,  set  about  to  rid  himself  of  his  sisters  and 
brothers  and  ether  relatives  by  murder  and  imprisonment,  and 
finally  set  himself  upon  the  throne  in  place  of  his  imprisoned  father. 
When  Shah  Jahan  died  he  was  placed  beside  the  body  of  his  beloved 
and  devoted  wife  Mumtaz-i-Mahal  in  the  depths  of  that  great  edifice, 
the  Taj  Mahal. 


A  Chapter  Camp  on  the  Potomac 

SUMMER  INSTITUTION  POPULAR  AT  ETA  ALPHA 
L.  W.  Ohlander,  Eta  Alpha,  '25 

The  beautiful  Potomac  has  been  the  inspiration  of  many  sagas ; 
but  this  is  not  a  saga. 

Above  Georgetown,  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  have  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  real  estate  speculators.  These  lands  are  under  a 
long  term  lease  to  a  city  firm  by  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Granite 
and  Dredging  Company,  which  quarries  granite  blocks  from  the 
hills  that  rise  on  the  Virginia  side.  Its  operations  cover  a  very 
small  area,  however,  and  the  remainder  of  the  property  edging  on 
the  Potomac  has  been  left  in  a  rugged  state.  In  these  lowly  places 
where  nature  has  won  a  stay  against  the  hand  of  progress,  many 
Washingtonians  have  pitched  their  tents,  and  staked  out  camps. 

Indeed,  the  place  has  become  so  popular  in  later  years  that 
when  Kappa  Tau  Omega,  now  Eta  Alpha  of  T.  U.  0.,  first  attempted 
to  find  a  site  for  a  camp  it  was  forced  to  go  over  a  mile  and  a  half 
up  the  river.  Later,  Avhen  an  opportunity  was  had  to  locate 
further  down  the  river,  it  had  to  pay  a  considerable  price  for 
merely  the  squatters'  rights  which  the  previous  occupant  possessed. 
Now  the  Columbia  Granite  and  Dredging  Company,  finding  therein 
a  source  of  income,  has  decided  to  charge  rental  for  use  of  the 
camp  sites  during  the  summer,  and  in  return  furnishes  protection 
for  the  property  of  the  campers. 

The  first  camp,  far  up  the  river,  consisted  of  a  hillock  on  Avhich 
was  built  a  shack,  and  a  grassy  slope  that  led  to  the  water,  where  a 
float  was  constructed.  Canoeing  was  one  of  the  favorite  sports,  and 
the  camp  was  very  popular. 

When  the  chapter  found  a  new  site  available  closer  to  town,  it 
naturally  secured  it  immediately,  selling  the  i-ights  in  the  old 
location  to  campers  who  were  eager  to  get  hold  of  it. 

The  new  camp  extends  about  fifty  feet  along  the  water's  edge. 
A  spring  rises  in  the  hill  behind  it  and  falls  close  by.  In  front  of 
the  camp  is  a  sandy  beach  for  those  who  do  not  trust  the  depths 
of  the  river,  which  is  very  Avide  at  that  point  and  gives  plenty  of 
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opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to  swim  long  distances.  After 
arduous  toil,  a  new  float  was  built  this  year  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  lost  last  year.  There  are  two  tents  and  a  kitchen  tent,  beds 
a-plenty,  hammocks,  deck  chairs,  and  so  forth,  all  most  inviting. 
The  camp  is  under  the  complete  charge  of  a  camp  committee  which 
is  answerable  to  the  chapter  alone.  It  has  full  charge  of  all  assess- 
ments made  to  support  the  camp,  can  make  regulations  governing 
it,  and  is  responsible  for  the  camp  and  kitchen  equipment. 

While  several  of  the  men  stay  at  the  camp  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
the  most  general  use  of  it  is  made  by  men  who  work  during  the 
summer  and  come  out  of  evenings,  thus  giving  them  the  benefits  of 
camp  life  that  they  would  not  otherwise  get.  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days always  find  a  good  sized  party  up  at  the  camp.  It  is  a  per- 
manent institution  with  the  Washington  chapter.  Its  history  forms 
a  part  of  the  chapter  traditions,  and  the  tales  told  and  untold  of 
happenings  there  would  fill  volumes. 


The  Channing  Way  Derby 

PLEDGE  DAY  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

D.  M.  Acres,  Gamma  Beta,  '23 

On  the  corner  of  College  Avenue  and  Channing  Way  in  the 
city  of  Berkeley  stands  the  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  house.  In  a 
yard  in  front  of  the  house  and  partially  obscured  by  a  low  hedge 
there  reposes  a  relic  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  few  years  ago 
it  represented  ease  and  luxury  and  constituted  perfection  in  private 
transportation.     It   is  a  rubber-tired  closed  carriage,   and  except 


THE  CHAXXIXG  WAY  DERBY 

for  a  placard  on  the  side  it  appears  as  though  it  might  be  snoozing 
in  the  sunlight  much  as  a  pensioned  veteran  who  lives  again  in  his 
dreams  the  activities  of  the  past.  The  placard  referred  to  bears 
the  words,  ''Channing  Way  Derby.''  Thus  does  modern  youth 
have  recourse  to  the  institutions  of  a  past  century  to  find  an 
unusual  method  of  informing  the  world  that  it  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing singular  and  worthy  of  the  world's  attention.  It  is  indeed  a 
singular  thing  which  that  announcement  portends — nothing  less 
than  one  of  the  time-honored  traditions  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
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f  ornia,  a  tradif  ion  whose  roots  are  buried  deep  in  the  soil  of  modern 
life,      t 

In  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August  27,  1925,  just  as  the  sun 
topped  the  eastern  hills,  the  fraternity  men  of  the  University  gath- 
ered to  inspect,  welcome,  and  pay  homage  to  the  newly  acquired 
members  of  their  sister  organizations,  the  sororities.  That,  briefly, 
is  the  essence  of  this  annual  event,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  men 
of  California. 

The  details  of  the  festivities  are  often  varied  but  the  essential 
features  are  ever  the  same.  Passers-by  and  spectators  drawn  to 
the  scene  by  the  announcement  on  the  carriage  see  a  gate  of  some 
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sort  erected  across  the  mouth  of  Channing  Way,  and  a  scoreboard 
on  the  roof  of  the  Sigma  Chi  house.  They  also  see  strange  convey- 
ances, such  as  wheelbarrows  and  kiddie-kars,  propelled  by  men  in 
ludicrous  costumes.  Through  the  gate  the  strangely-attired  men 
escort  those  feminine  members  of  the  campus  population  who  have 
signified  their  desire,  upon  invitation,  to  undertake  the  obligations 
of  the  various  sororities.  These  women  are  given  transportation 
in  the  outlandish  equipages,  for  which  the  only  fare  is  to  endure  the 
remarks,  sometimes  flattering,  often  caustic,  of  the  masculine  on- 
lookers who  line  both  sides  of  the  lane  through  which  they  must 
pass.    At  the  end  of  the  lane  are  groups  of  welcoming  sisters-to-be, 
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and  beyond  them  steaming  breakfasts,  but  with  these  the  Derby  is 
not  concerned.  '  • 

As  each  woman  enters  the  house  of  her  choice,  a  tally  is  put  on 
the  scoreboard  opposite  the  name  of  the  house,  and  the  fact  an- 
nounced to  the  gathered  spectators  by  a  vociferous  person  with  a 
large  megaphone.  Finally,  when  all  of  the  sisters-to-be  have  been 
escorted  through  the  gate,  have  had  judgment  passed  upon  them  by 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  have  been  transported  to  their  chosen 
houses;  when  the  tallies  after  the  name  of  each  house  have  been 
counted  and  the  result  announced  by  the  man  with  the  megaphone, 
so  that  a  waiting  world  may  knoAV  which  of  the  sisterhoods  was 
most  successful  in  obtaining  candidates  for  membership,  the  Chan- 
ninof  Wav  Derbv  has  been  run.  The  rubber-tired  closed  carriage, 
the  gateway,  the  outlandish  conveyances  and  the  ridiculous  cos- 
tumes disappear,  and  except  as  its  ghost  will  be  exhumed  to  fur- 
nish material  for  the  Raspherry  Press,  the  incident  is  closed  until 
next  semester,  when  the  unrelenting  taskmistress.  Tradition,  bids  it 
again  be  repeated.  v  - 


Mrs.  Walker :   '^I  see  vou're  driving  the  new  ear  vourself.'^ 

Mrs.  Driver:    ^'Yes,  mv  husband  has  been  so  busv  he  hasn't 
learned  to  change  gears  yet.'' 

Mrs.  Walker:    ''He  hasn't  learned  to  change  gears  yet?" 

Mrs.  Driver:    ''Xo,  John  hasn't  learned  to  change  gears  yet, 
so  I  have  to  shift  for  mvself." 


California's  Hydro-Electric 
Development 

Frank  Polkinghorn,  Gamma  Beta,  '22 

No  adequate  understanding  of  the  problem  of  hydro-electric 
power  development  in  California  can  be  had  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  state.  Cali- 
fornia is,  roughly,  a 
strip  of  land  two 
hundred  fifty  miles 
wide  stretching  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean  for 
eight  hundred  miles. 
From  east  to  west  it 
is  divided  into  three 
sections  by  the  Coast 
Range  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains. 
From  north  to  south 
the  state  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the 
Tehachipi  Mountains.  Except  for  the  effect  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  the  climate  of  the  northern  border  and  a  portion  of  the 
seacoast  would  probably  be  very  humid  while  the  southern  inland 
regions  would  be  extremely  dry.  The  effect  of  the  Coast  Range  in 
the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  state  is  to  cause  the  large 
inland  valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers  to  be 
comparatively  dry,  so  that  irrigation  of  practically  all  crops  is 
necessary.  Along  the  northern  Coast  Range  there  is  an  abundance 
of  rain,  giving  rise  to  forests  of  redwoods  and  giant  sequoias  and 
numerous  streams  which  flow  both  westward  into  the  ocean  and 
eastward  into  the  dry  valley. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  range  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  is  geologically  comparatively 
new  and  volcanic  in  origin  and  is  consequently  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous, rising  to  a  maximum  elevation  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  feet. 
Above  approximately  the  11,000-foot  level  the  mountains  are  per- 
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petually  covered  with  snow  and  several  peaks  have  permanent 
glaciers  upon  their  slopes.  The  water  which  flows  from  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  never  reaches  the  ocean,  except  per- 
haps for  a  small  portion  which  flows  along  the  250-mile  aqueduct  to 
Los  Angeles,  but  flows  into  salty  inland  lakes  having  no  outlets. 
Were  it  not  for  this  water  from  the  Sierras,  the  valleys  on  the  east 
would  be  almost  as  dry  and  forbidding  as  Death  Valley,  which  is  in 
fact  only  about  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Mt.  Whitney,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  range.  The  larger  part  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  developed  in  California  is  from  waters  from  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada range. 

As  is  well  known  to  students  of  engineering,  the  amount  of 
power  which  can  be  developed  from  water  depends  upon  both  the 
amount  of  water  and  the  distance  through  which  it  can  drop.  On 
large  streams  such  as  the  Mississippi  River  enormous  amounts  of 
power  can  be  developed  with  a  drop  of  only  a  few  feet.  The  pre- 
cipitous nature  of  the  Sierras  and  the  comparatively  small  amounts 
of  water  lead  to  the  development  of  drops  generally  not  less  than 
200  feet  and  upwards  to  2000  feet  in  a  few  instances.  Drops  of  the 
latter  amount  give  a  pressure  in  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  line  of 
over  800  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  requiring  very  thick  pipes  of 
small  diameter  to  withstand  the  pressure. 

Although  Nature  does  her  best  by  means  of  the  permanent  gla- 
ciers and  the  porous  volcanic  formations  to  store  the  water  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months,  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  construct 
dams  to  secure  a  controllable  storage.  Dams  built  in  the  lower 
altitudes  can  often  be  of  the  dirt  fill  construction  type.  In  the 
higher  altitudes  the  scarcity  of  material  and  the  excellent  founda- 
tions available  lead  to  the  use  of  concrete. 

The  problem  of  getting  materials  into  the  high  mountains  where 
there  may  be  no  roads  is  a  difficult  one.  Illustrative  of  this  is  the 
case  of  a  dam  only  50  feet  high  and  300  feet  long  which  was  built 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  in  one  corner  of  Yosemite  National 
Park,  across  the  main  ridge  of  the  Sierras  from  Yosemite  Valley.  It 
was  necessary  to  transport  all  cement  and  miscellaneous  materials 
used  in  the  construction  150  miles  by  rail,  from  which  point  they 
were  transferred  to  a  narrow  grauo^e  railroad  for  a  further  ride  of 
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100  miles,  thence  by  truck  for  80  miles,  up  a  tramway  one  mile, 
there  to  be  packed  on  muleback,  two  sacks  to  a  mule,  and  taken  a 
mile  further.  There  they  were  loaded  into  a  small  boat  and  taken 
two  miles  across  a  lake.  An  additional  two  miles  by  muleback  com- 
pleted the  journey. 

At  the  point  where  this  dam  was  being  built  the  snow  was  not 
off  the  ground  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  freezing  commenced 
again  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  storms  could  be  expected  in 
October,  so  that  the  season  was  quite  short  in  which  to  undertake  a 
project  of  any  size. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Sierras  there  are  numerous  streams 

of  moderate  size  flow- 
ing into  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joa- 
quin rivers.  Along 
these  streams  are  the 
large  power  plants 
supplying  the  indus- 
trial sections  around 
San  Francisco  Bay 
and  Los  Angeles  and 
the  agricultural  sec- 
tions in  the  inland 
vallevs.  All  of  these 
plants  are  connected 
by  a  network  of  transmission  lines,  allowing  power  generated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  to  be  transmitted  as  far  south  as  Mexico. 
Two  of  the  highest  voltage  transmission  lines  in  the  world,  oper- 
ating at  220,000  volts,  connect  the  power  plants  with  the  cities  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  the  largest  centers  of  population. 

On  account  of  the  necessity  for  irrigation  in  practically  all 
parts  of  the  state  there  have  been  several  irrigation  projects  de- 
veloping power  as  a  secondary  object.  In  many  cases  power  com- 
panies generate  power  among  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  while 
others  use  the  water  for  irrigating  the  valleys  below.  Unfortu- 
natelv,  the  demands  of  the  two  are  not  the  same  and  considerable 
litigation  and  hard  feeling  has  resulted.  The  power  companies  wish 
to  release  water  from  storage  in  proportion  to  their  demand  for 
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power,  which  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  uniform  throughout 

the  year.    The  farmers  wish  a  large  volume  of  water  during  the  late 

summer  and  fall  months  before  the  winter  rains  set  in.    The  problem 

of  determining  just  what  each  party  is  entitled  to  is  a  complex  one,- 

involving  the  riparian  rights  of  the  land  oAvners  and  filings  on  spe-' 

cific  amounts  of  water  by  both  agricultural  and  power  interests,! 

many  of  which  may  never  have  been  used.  | 

I 

In  the  last  few  years  considerable  interest  has  been  displayed  in  • 
developing  power  along  the  Colorado  River.  As  this  river  flows 
throuofh  or  forms  the  boundarv  of  several  states,  finallv  flowing 
into  Mexico,  the  matter  has  an  interstate  and  international  aspect. 
Any  development  will  probably  be  a  combined  irrigation  and  power 
project.  At  present  the  tropical  Imperial  Valley  is  supplied  by 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  which  flows  through  a  canal  looping 
through  Mexico,  where  a  toll  of  water  is  taken.  A  poAver  develop- 
ment higher  up  along  the  river  would  allow  an  irrigation  canal  to 
be  built  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  irrigate 
much  fertile  land  above  the  present  level  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  as 
well  as  parts  of  Arizona. 

Over  a  portion  of  its  length  the  Colorado  has  cut  deep  into 
the  earth,  forming  a  narrow  gorge,  such  as  at  the  Grand  Canyon.  • 
At  such  points  a  comparatively  narrow  but  high  dam  would  back  = 
the  water  up  for  many  miles  and  give  a  good  drop  for  the  gener- ' 
ation  of  power.     One  difficulty  encountered  is  that  of  securing  a 
good  foundation  for  a  dam,  as  the  rock  formations  are  compara- 
tively soft.    The  power  generated  at  this  point  could  be  transmitted 
west  to  Los  Angeles  or  east  into  Arizona  or  Xew  Mexico,  where  it 
would   serve  as  an  important  factor   in  the   development   of  the 
country.    In  all  probability  action  toward  this  project  will  be  taken 
within  the  next  few  vears. 


The  higher  men  cJimh^  the  longer  their  working  day, — Car- 
dinal Gibbons. 
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The  Storv  of  Zeus 

F.  W.  Copp,  Delta  Alpha,  '24 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  that  A.  A.  McMurray  decided 
to  organize  a  new  fraternity  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mc- 
Murray had  just  been  discharged  from  the  aviation  section  of  the 
Marine  Corps  after  having  been  in  France  and  Belgium  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Illinois  already  had  some  forty-five  fraternities,  but  the  field 
was  not  crowded,  due  to  the  great  influx  of  students  after  the  war. 


1, 

PEESEXT  CHAPTEE  HOUSE 

In  the  early  part  of  1920,  McMurray  with  the  help  of  Brothers 
S.  J.  Mclnnes  and  H.  J.  Davison  petitioned  the  University  for  a 
charter.  The  charter  was  granted  and  the  Zeus  Fraternity  became 
a  reality.    That  spring  ten  men  were  initiated. 

During  the  summer  of  1920  a  house  committee  obtained  a  house 
at  1104  AVest  Illinois  Street,  Urbana,  and  purchased  furniture  for 
it.  In  September  only  seven  men  returned,  but  after  a  week  or 
so  of  intensive  labor  the  house  was  put  into  shape  for  occupancy. 
The  outlook  that  fall  was  indeed  dismal.  However,  the  spirit  of  the 
founders  carried  us  on  and  ten  men  were  initiated.  The  fraternity 
immediately  entered  teams  in  intra-mural  playground  ball  and 
basketball. 

In  February,  1921,  all  the  pledges  of  the  previous  fall  were 
initiated,  and  at  this  time  a  new  pin  was  adopted.    The  fraternity 
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continued  to  grow  in  size  and  experience.  It  was  during  this  semes- 
ter that  the  first  campaign  for  a  Memorial  Stadium  was  held.  Zeus 
came  through  as  a  one  hundred  percent  subscriber  and  also  sub- 
scribed one  thousand  dollars  for  a  memorial  column  in  the  Sta- 
dium. Before  the  semester  ended  we  decided  to  move  to  a  new 
location  at  402  East  Chalmers  Street,  Champaign. 

Eighteen  members  returned  the  next  fall  to  our  new  location. 
Considerable  time  was  spent  in  getting  the  house  ready.    Pledging 

that  fall  was  very  success- 
\  ful.    It  was  during  this  se- 

mester that  the  fraternity 
decided  to  make  no  at- 
tempts at  nationalization, 
but  to  build  up  a  strong 
local  organization. 

The  fall  of  1922  saw 
Zeus  stronger  than  ever. 
We  were  represented  in  all 
the  major  activities  of  the 
campus  and  were  well  established.  The  fraternity  for  the  past  year 
had  published  a  monthly  sheet  known  first  as  The  Zeus  News  and 
later  as  The  Oak  Leaves.  June,  1923,  saw  the  house  lose  ten  men 
by  graduation — a  real  loss.  These  men  had  formed  the  backbone  of 
the  fraternity  for  three  years.  It  was  at  this  commencement  time 
that  the  Zeus  Alumni  Association  was  formed.  Its  fundamental 
purpose  was  to  help  the  active  chapter  to  build  a  new  home,  as  well 
as  to  assist  the  active  chapter  in  other  ways.  As  our  lease  had 
expired  on  the  Chalmers  Street  house,  a  new  location  was  sought 
and  our  present  house  finally  chosen. 

Realizing  the  tremendous  task  before  the  fraternity,  the  men 
who  returned  in  the  fall  set  right  out  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  class 
of  '23.  This  they  successfully  accomplished.  In  November  we 
enjoyed  our  greatest  Homecoming.  At  this  time  Illinois  played 
her  first  game  in  the  new  Memorial  Stadium.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  our  alumni  returned.  At  a  banquet  after  the  Homecoming  game 
no  mention  was  made  of  becoming  a  national  fraternity.  However, 
at  the  end  of  November  Brother  Charles  R.  Drenk  went  to  the 
Interfraternity  Conference  in  New  York.    The  results  of  his  work 
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are  well  known — the  formation  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi,  the  forerunner  of 
Theta  Upsilon  Omega. 

The  next  two  months  were  spent  in  consulting  alumni  about  the 
formation  of  the  new  national  fraternity.  After  much  deliber- 
ation we  decided  to  continue  in  the  work,  and  Brother  E.  K.  Cun- 
liffe,  who  was  president  of  the  Zeus  Alumni  Association,  was  selected 
to  attend  the  first  convocation  at  Lewisburg. 

On  May  2,  1924,  the  most  memorable  event  in  our  history  took 
place.  The  alumni  returned  almost  to  a  man,  and  Zeus  Fraternity 
officially  became  Delta  Alpha  of  Theta  Upsilon  Omega.  The  fol- 
lowing night  the  chapter  concluded  its  biggest  week-end  with  a 
formal  dance  at  the  Southern  Tea  Room.  The  June  commencement 
of  1924  saw  Delta  Alpha  lose  eight  seniors. 

With  much  to  look  forward  to,  twenty-two  men  returned  to 
school  the  next  fall  and  immediately  pledged  thirteen  men.  In 
October  we  enjoyed  a  great  Homecoming.  Illinois  dedicated  its 
new  two  million  dollar  Memorial  Stadium  before  70,000  people  by 
defeating  Michigan.  That  evening  the  chapter  held  its  greatest 
banquet,  seventy  active  and  associate  members  being  present.  At 
this  time  the  Zeus  Alumni  Association  became  the  Delta  Alpha 
Associate  Chapter. 

Definite  plans  are  now  being  made  relative  to  our  new  home, 
which  we  hope  to  build  in  the  near  future. 


Carelessness  does  more  damage  than  a  ivant  of  knowledge. — 
Franklin. 


History  of  the  University  of  Illinois 

R.  B.  Webb,  Delta  Alpha,  '26 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  Urbana-Champaign, 
some  126  miles  south  of  Chicago.  The  campus  lies  partly  in  Urbana 
and  partly  in  Champaign,  these  two  cities  forming  one  community 
of  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  University  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  February  28,  1867,  following  the  act  of  Congress 
known  as  the  ^^ Morrill  Land  Grant''  and  was  then  known  as  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University.  It  opened  on  March  2,  1868,  with 
an  enrollment  of  fiftv  students  and  a  facultv  consisting  of  the  Re- 
gent,  as  the  head  of  the  University  was  then  known,  and  two 
Professors.  During  the  first  term  another  instructor  was  added  and 
the  number  of  students  was  increased  to  seventv-seven.  Instruction 
was  given  in  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  history,  rhetoric  and  Latin. 

During  the  autumn  of  1868  a  chemical  laboratory  was  provided, 
and  in  the  following  year  laboratory  work  in  botany  was  begun.  In 
January,  1870,  a  mechanical  shop  was  equipped  with  tools  and 
machinery,  and  here  was  begun  the  first  shop  instruction  given 
in  any  American  university. 

On  March  9,  1870,  the  trustees  voted  to  admit  women  as  stu- 
dents, and  in  the  following  school  year  twenty-four  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  Since  that  time  they  have  constituted  from 
one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  enrollment. 

According  to  the  original  State  law  under  which  the  University 
operated,  the  usual  diplomas  and  degrees  could  not  be  granted;  in 
their  stead  students  were  given  certificates  showing  the  studies 
pursued  and  the  attainments  in  each.  These  certificates  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  holders,  so  in  1877  the  legislature  gave  the 
University  authority  to  confer  degrees  and  issue  diplomas.  In  1885, 
the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  institution  to  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  this  name  it  has  borne  since  then. 

The  University,  with  other  Land  Grant  institutions,  received 
financial  help  from  the  Government  in  addition  to  the  original 
endowment,  through  the  second  Morrill  act  of  1890,  the  Adams  act 
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of  1900,  and  the  Nelson  act  of  1907.  In  1911  the  State  General 
Assembly  inaugurated  a  policy  of  definite  partial  provision  for  the 
institution  by  passing  a  law  providing  for  a  mill  tax  to  furnish 
a  fund  for  its  maintenance  and  operation. 

Graduate  work  was  first  undertaken  in  1892,  and  the  first  sum- 
mer session  was  held  in  1894.  The  School  of  Music  was  organized  in 
1897,  and  the  School  of  Law,  in  1896,  the  name  being  changed  to 
College  of  Law  in  1900.  In  the  same  year  the  trustees  organized 
the  courses  in  Business  Administration,  which  became  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  in  1915.  A  School  of 
Education  was  established  in  1905  to  become  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion in  1918. 

At  the  present  time  the  University  consists  of  thirteen  schools 
and  colleges.  These  are  not  educationally  separate,  but  are  inter- 
dependent and  form  a  single  unit.  In  Urbana-Champaign  are  lo- 
cated the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  the  College  of  Engineering, 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of 
Law,  the  School  of  Music,  the  Library  School,  the  School  of  Railway 
Engineering  and  Administration,  and  the  Graduate  School.  In 
Chicago  are  located  the  College  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry, and  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 


The  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  the  sciences  is  the  eridowment  of 
human  life  with  new  commoclities. — Lord  Bacon. 


LINCOLN  HALL 


The  Universltv  of  Illinois 

M.  D.  Engeliiart^  Delia  Alphas  ^23  ^  ' 

The  University  of  Illinois,  situated  as  it  is  between  two  com- 
paratively small  towns,  amid  the  rolling-  prairie  land  of  central 
Illinois,  typifies  the  growing  desire  for  education  and  culture  of  the 
Middle  West.  This  desire  has  been  expressed  generously  by  the 
people  of  Illinois,  and  now  their  University  stands  among  the  best 
in  the  country. 

In  the  memories  of  several  old  timers  on  the  campus  there 
exist  recollections  of  the  days,  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  few 
hundred  students  received  their  training  in  two  or  three  buildings. 
They  have  seen  the  student  body  grow  from  two  or  three^  hundred  to 
more  than  twelve  thousand  full  time  students,  including  the  medical 
and  dental  schools  at  Chicago.  The  men  on  the  campus  outnumber 
the  women  in  the  proportion  of  two  and  one-half  to  one.  Twenty- 
six  thousand  degrees  have  been  conferred  since  the  founding  of  the 
University  in  1867.  To  accommodate  this  enormous  growth  of  the 
student  body,  an  immense  expansion  in  buildings  and  equipment 
has  been  necessary.  During  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  few 
months  in  which  some  new  building  has  not  been  started  or  another 
completed. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  campus  we  find  the  buildings  known 
as  the  engineering  group,  covering  several  city  blocks,  and  includ- 
ing the  various  laboratories  of  civil,  mechanical,  electric,  ceramic, 
railway,  and  mining  engineering.  South  of  the  engineering  group 
we  find  a  long  quadrangle,  about  which  are  grouped  the  older 
buildings  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Agri- 
culture, Commerce  Music,  and  Education.  At  the  base  of  the 
quadrangle  stands  the  Auditorium,  considered  ample  when  built 
a  few  years  ago,  but  now  outgrown  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will 
hold  barely  one-fifth  of  the  student  body.  Beyond  this  group,  and 
extending  south  and  west,  are  the  recently  constructed  buildings, 
including  the  armory,  the  new  gymnasium,  and  the  Memorial  Sta- 
dium. Here  also  are  the  new  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Library 
buildings  in  red  brick  of  Georgian  architecture.  The  cost  of  each 
of  these  approximates  one-half  million  dollars.  The  total  number 
of  buildings  is  seventy-nine,  on  a  campus  of  three  hundred  five  acres. 
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'"'Without  a  doubt,  the  new  Stadium  is  the  most  interesting 
structure  on  the  campus.  Built  by  subscriptions  from  the  students 
and  alumni,  at  a  cost  to  date  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  it  stands  as  a  memorial  to  the  lUini  who  died  in  active 
service  in  the  war.  The  seating  capacity  is  sixty-seven  thousand, 
of  which  forty-seven  thousand  are  betAveen  the  goal  posts.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  double-deck  arrangement  of  seats.  The  Sta- 
dium is  an  impressive  sight,  with  flanking  memorial  columns  high 
up  on  its  walls,  and  its  surrounding  park. 

The  fraternity  system  is  strongly  established  at  Illinois,  and 
its  benefits  are  greatly  appreciated  by  those  in  authority.  There  are 
sixty  chapters  of  national  fraternities,  thirteen  local  fraternities, 
and  several  clubs.  Each  year  sees  new  houses  built,  new  locals 
started,  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  fraternity  men  on  the 
campus.  The  rushing  problem  has  become  acute,  and  organizations 
fight  hard  to  get  the  best  men.  The  newer  style  in  fraternity  houses 
resembles  somewhat  the  newer  University  buildings,  Georgian  or 
Colonial  architecture.  Chi  Beta,  one  of  the  oldest  locals  on  the 
campus,  has  just  completed  a  new  house  of  stone  at  a  cost  of  one 
hundred  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Alpha  Delta  Pi  recently  built  an 
immense  home  of  red  brick  in  the  early  English  style.  The  best 
locations  are  near  the  Stadium,  or  grouped  around  a  small  park 
in  the  f raternitv  district. 

The  social  life  of  the  University  commences  Avith  registration 
and  closes  with  the  Senior  Ball.  Rushing  is  barely  over  before  the 
football  season  is  on.  Homecoming  and  Day's  Day  are  important 
week-ends,  so  important  that  they  seem  to  begin  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  and  end  only  on  Monday  morning.  With  the  last  game 
over,  the  students  settle  down  to  the  grind  which  lasts  until  those 
first  balmy  days  of  spring.  This  drab  period  is  enlivened  by  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  dances,  the  Junior  Prom  and  Military  Ball,  as 
well  as  sundry  class  affairs.  The  big  events  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  are  the  Interscholastic  Track  Meet,  the  Interscholastic  Circus, 
and  the  Relay  Carnival. 

The  writer  does  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  all  is 
play  at  Illinois,  for  that  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  student  at 
Illinois  soon  learns  to  play  hard  while  he  plays,  and  to  work  just  as 
hard  w^hen  playtime  is  over,  or  he  is  apt  to  be  among  the  missing 
the  next  semester. 


Tales  of  a  T.  U.  O.  on  the  Way  to  India 

R.  A.  Packard^  Beta  Alpka^  '08 

Answering  a  request  from  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associ- 
ates to  take  a  trip  to  Chengail,  India,  in  the  interests  of  the  engi- 
neering department,  I  left  Ludlow,  Massachusetts,  for  New  York 
on  November  20,  1922,  having  spent  the  previous  ten  days  in 
intensive  preparation  in  both  business  and  personal  matters.  Two 
business  associates,  *^Jim''  Cormack  and  ^^Dave''  Lowell,  were  my 
travelling  companions. 

AYednesday,  November  22,  the  jumping  off  day,  or  (as  Dave 
expressed  it),  the  day  we  left  ^^ terra  cotta, ''  Ave  took  our  baggage 
to  Pier  57,  and  sharply  at  eleven  o  'clock  the  French  Line  Steamship 
Paris  backed  into  the  North  River  and  we  steamed  down  towards 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  We  saluted  her  goodbye  and  were  soon  out 
of  sight  of  land.  The  first  two  days  out  we  found  ourselves  in 
moderately  rough  weather,  the  ground  swells  rolling  the  ship  in  a 
very  unpleasant  manner.  However,  the  six-day  trip  was  made  very 
pleasant  by  music  and  dancing  and  special  programs.  Not  the  least 
interesting  were  the  French  fellow  passengers  who  were  very  ami- 
able companions. 

We  arrived  at  Plymouth,  England,  the  following  Tuesday 
evening  and  were  met  by  a  tender  to  take  off  passengers  and  mail. 
The  next  morning  we  pulled  into  Havre,  France,  a  harbor  teeming 
with  its  no  limited  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  After  having 
gone  through  the  red  tape  of  passport  and  baggage  examinations 
we  boarded  the  boat  train  for  Paris.  This  was  about  a  four-hour 
trip,  most  interesting  to  us,  particularly  as  we  noted  practically  the 
entire  lack  of  use  of  wood  in  building  construction.  France  is  not 
so  plentifully  supplied  with  wood  as  is  the  United  States. 

Paris,  the  old,  quaint,  interesting  and  beautiful  city  of  cities 
kept  us  for  a  couple  of  days.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  things  to 
see,  and  some  very  wonderful  things,  too ;  but  we  could  only  scratch 
the  surface  in  our  limited  sojourn.  Dave  went  off  to  see  his  brother 
while  Jim  and  I  took  a  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  tour  wagon  (sight- 
seeing bus)  around  to  see  some  of  the  points  of  interest.    We  spent 
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one  entire  day  on  a  tour  of  the  battlefields,  but  the  tales  connected 
therewith  are  too  numerous  to  be  retold  here. 

Via  the  all-night  train  we  proceeded  to  Marseilles,  a  French 
city  having  quite  a  cosmopolitan  population,  and  old  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  seen  from  the  elevation  of  the  celebrated  Xotre  Dame  de 
la  Garde,  the  many  buildings  covered  a  very  large  area,  housing  a 
half  million.  The  mountains  outside  and  west  of  the  city,  with 
their  white  clay  and  shrubbery-grown  sides  made  a  most  picturesque 
appearance  as  we  travelled  eastward  to  the  old  fishing  town  of 
Cassis.  Located  high  up  on  a  cliff  were  the  ruins  of  the  Chateau  de 
Cassis  with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  walls  standing,  not  having 
been  inhabited  for  manv  centuries.  We  were  in  an  old  world.  It 
seemed  a  real  contrast  to  that  which  we  had  been  used  to  in  our 
own  young  lives. 

Friday  night,  December  first,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  P.  &  0. 
Steamship  Macedonia^  an  11,000-ton  boat,  was  supposed  to  have 
sailed,  but  on  account  of  the  verv  heavv  Christmas  mail  for  the 
Far  East,  it  did  not  pull  out  until  the  next  noon.  This  boat  was  the 
only  survivor  of  the  five  decovs  sent  out  bv  the  British  to  entice 
the  German  warships  into  the  trap  of  Falkland  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  South  America  early  in  the  World  War. 

The  trip  through  the  Mediterranean  gave  us  views  of  such 
noted  places  as  Stromboli,  Messina  and  Crete.  Port  Said  came  into 
view  about  five  days  out  from  Marseilles.  The  boat  had  to  coal 
there,  the  old  fashioned  ^^coolie-with-basket-on-the-neck''  method. 
Even  today  with  modern  carrying  machinery  the  low  price  paid 
these  burden  bearers  has  no  competition.  A  visit  to  the  town  found 
it  a  very  picturesque  place  with  many  pretty  shops  to  take  one's 
money,  and  a  lot  of  it  if  one  didn't  watch  out.  Great  demonstrations 
took  place  on  shore  among  many  groups  of  natives  who  shouted  in 
good  English  ''Egypt  for  the  Egyptians"  repeatedly.  They  had 
heard  that  our  boat  bore  a  returned  native  exile. 

Our  next  six  days  were  through  the  driest  and  most  barren 
part  of  earth  and  sea  imaginable.  On  both  sides  of  the  Suez  Canal 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  were  sand  dunes  and  then  more  sand 
dunes.  The  five  days'  travel  before  reaching  the  southern  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  made  us  feel  as  thoug^h  we  were  crossinor  the  Atlantic* 
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Around  the  point  of  Arabia  we  came  to  Aden,  the  closest  approach 
we  made  to  the  equator.  At  this  point,  with  the  water  as  smooth  as 
glass,  we  could  feel  the  heat  strike  back  at  us  in  a  steamy  uncom- 
fortable manner.  Aden,  a  poorly-lighted,  desolate  place,  having 
less  than  an  average  of  one  inch  of  rainfall  a  year,  is  no  place  for 
any  white  man  to  live.  As  we  walked  up  the  dark  main  street,  it 
gave  us  an  uncanny  feeling  to  see  a  dark  shadow  of  a  curious  human 
being  skulk  up  behind  us,  bent  on  we  knew  not  what.  We  visited  a 
few  shops  and  back  to  the  ship.  All  around  the  Macedonia  were 
gathered  small  boats  loaded  with  natives  and  their  many  wares, 
ostrich  feathers,  baskets,  beads  and  tobacco. 

A  bit  after  midnight,  we  pulled  anchor  and  pushed  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  not  far  from  the  barren  hills  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles,  then  in  a  direct  line  for  Bombay.  Many  athletic  and  musical 
activities  kept  us  from  the  monotony  of  the  daily  routine  on  board 
ship. 

On  December  15,  about  noon,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  and 
Bombay  loomed  up.  On  account  of  low  water  we  had  to  anchor 
in  the  harbor  and  use  a  tender  to  get  ashore.  This  was  slow  and 
awkward.  Our  old  friend  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  again  came  to  our 
rescue  in  passing  our  baggage  through  customs.  We  spent  the 
evening  very  pleasantly  at  the  Red  Cross  Fete,  a  sort  of  educational 
carnival  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  next  day  was  spent  in 
sight-seeing  around  the  city,  including  a  trip  to  the  world-renowned 
Tower  of  Silence,  the  last  resting  place  of  the  Parsees,  where  the 
vultures  strip  the  body  clean  to  the  bones  in  just  two  hours. 

Out  trip  to  Calcutta  was  over  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway  for  forty-two  hours  with  the  heat  of  the  day  well  nigh 
ninety  degrees  in  the  sun  and  the  night  about  forty  degrees.  Parts 
of  the  scenery  were  not  unlike  that  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
States ;  but  other  parts  were  typically  Indian  with  their  rice  fields 
and  nearly  dried-up  rivers,  curious  mud-walled  huts  Avith  thatched 
roofs  and  black  populated  villages.  We  passed  through  many  sta- 
tions and  stopped  at  just  as  many  more.  Night  or  day  there  were 
just  as  many  natives  curiously  walking  up  and  down  the  platforms. 
One  wondered  when  they  sleep.  I  have  found  out  since  then — it  is 
when  they  work.  The  sun  and  a  place  in  the  ground  are  their  best 
friends  whenever  inclination  invites  them.    Just  before  arriving  at 
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Calcutta  we  ran  into  and  killed  a  cow.  It  must  have  made  the 
native  engineer  fearful  lest  the  red  devils  might  get  him  in  revenge, 
for  we  timed  the  fast  moving  train  at  65  per  hour. 

It  was  a  welcome  sight  to  pull  into  the  Howrah  Station  on  De- 
cember 18  and  meet  familiar  faces.  AVe  arrived  at  the  plant  at 
Chengail  about  seven-thirty  P.  M.,  and  received  another  warm  wel- 
come. We  were  tired,  but  the  next  day  we  were  ready  to  take  up 
the  Company's  duties  for  which  we  had  been  sent. 


Arch  Council  Meets  in  Washington 

(Continued  from  Page  111) 
sented  his  resignation,  wherein  he  requested  to  be  relieved  of  his 
office  because  of  the  pressure  of  business  which  he  felt  prevented 
the  proper  performance  of  his  duties.    The  resignation  was  referred 
to  the  next  convocation  of  the  Arch  Chapter. 

The  Council  established  life  subscriptions  to  the  Omegan^  to  be 
sold  for  fifteen  dollars  cash  or  four  annual  installments  of  five 
dollars  each.  Further  details  of  the  meeting  are  contained  in  a 
report  of  the  Arch  Scribe. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  late  Saturdav  afternoon  a  dinner 

ft/ 

was  served  to  the  visiting  members  of  the  Arch  Council  which  was 
a  banquet  in  all  respects  except  for  the  absence  of  tiresome  speeches. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  local  chapter  held  a  smoker  in  honor  of  the 
visitors,  all  of  whom  were  in  good  humor  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  music  and  talks  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  Eta  Alpha,  many  of  whom  were  in 
attendance  although  school  Avas  not  as  yet  in  session.  Smokes  and 
refreshments  rounded  out  the  evening. 

The  following  morning,  Sunday,  the  visitors  were  entertained 
most  royally  at  a  breakfast  at  which  the  piece  de  resistance  was 
waffles  so  delicious  as  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  your  correspon- 
dent. This  was  followed  by  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  Washington  and 
outlying  places  of  importance,  on  which  the  visitors  were  conducted 
by  their  most  hospitable  hosts. 


''Coming  Through"  in  Fraternity  Life 

H.  S.  Pearson,  Theia  Alpha,  '26 

When  I  think  of  the  great  possibilities  for  good  that  fraternity 
life  may  have  in  store  for  college  men,  I  think  of  that  little  poem 
by  Kipling : 

^  ^  It 's  not  the  guns  or  armament, 

Or  money  they  can  pay, 
But  the  close  cooperation 

That  makes  them  win  the  day. 
It's  not  the  individual 

Or  army  as  a  whole; 
But  the  close  cooperation 

Of  every  blooming  soul. ' ' 

I  realize  that  it  is  hard,  when  living  in  the  midst  of  events, 
to  judge  them  accurately,  but  what  I  say  here  is  the  result  of  three 
years'  observation  of  fraternal  affairs,  as  they  have  appeared  to  me. 

First,  a  few  of  the  criticisms  of  fraternity  life.  I  am  fairly 
certain  that  in  the  average  fraternity  there  is  a  rather  low  standard 
of  manners.  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  anything  disgraceful;  but 
loud  talk,  swearing,  table  etiquette,  and  so  forth  are  not  as  a  usual 
rule  on  the  highest  plane.  Of  course  I  know  that  some  w^ill  argue 
this  is  simply  the  result  of  a  bunch  of  live-wire  young  fellows,  who 
perhaps  are  a  little  careless.  But  still  the  question  is,  does  frater- 
nity life  cause  this  ?  A  college  man  ought  to  be  able  to  control  him- 
self, so  that  when  he  finishes  his  education  and  goes  out  into  the 
world,  he  will  not  find  himself  handicapped  socially  because  of 
habits  formed  in  college  days. 

Another  evil  of  fraternity  life  is  that  in  many  instances  it  is  the 
cause  of  narrow  mindedness.  When  you  hear  a  fraternity  man 
condemning  another  fraternal  group  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  that  he  is  narrow  between  the  sound  re- 
ceivers. When  a  man  believes  that  his  fraternity  is  the  only  good 
one  on  the  campus,  or  if  he  hesitates  to  go  out  for  college  sports  in 
order  to  play  on  a  fraternity  team,  then  the  wheels  of  his  thinking 
gears  need  oiling. 

In  a  number  of  cases  I  have  know^n  of  the  fact  that  a  freshman 
had  been  bid  to  a  fraternity,  while  perhaps  a  man  from  the  same 
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town  has  not,  to  cause  snobbishness  on  the  part  of  the  first.  Some- 
times competition  between  fraternities  on  a  college  campus  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  harm.  One  fraternity  puts  on  an  expensive  dance, 
then  the  next  fraternity  tries  to  beat  the  first  affair,  and  so  it  goes, 
and  exaggerated  case  of  ^^ keeping  up  with  the  Joneses."  Remember- 
ing to  *  ^  be  yourself  "  is  a  safe  rule. 

The  last  bad  feature,  which  really  is  not  as  terrible,  perhaps, 
as  many  parents  think,  is  that  usually  the  fraternity  man  does  not 
do  as  much  studying  as  his  non-fraternity  friend.  I  know  from 
experience  that  a  good  share  of  college  life  is  found  outside  the 
covers  of  scripts  of  wisdom,  but  still  I  believe  that  no  one  should 
go  to  a  final  examination  without  knowing  at  least  the  title  of  the 
text  book  and  the  author. 

Now,  what  are  the  benefits  of  fraternity  life?  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  them,  and  I  realize  that  the  man  who  goes  to  a  college 
campus  where  there  are  fraternal  groups,  and  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  invited  to  join  one  of  them,  is  going  to  miss  a  great 
deal  in  college  life  that  makes  it  worth  while. 

Above  everything  else,  a  fraternity  means  a  home,  where  there 
will  always  be  brothers  to  give  one  the  glad  hand.  Probably  as 
undergraduates,  we  cannot  realize  just  how  much  this  means,  but 
later  in  life  when  we  return  to  the  old  Alma  Mater,  the  full  value 
of  what  our  fraternity  means  will  come  home  to  us.  I  have  heard 
more  than  one  returning  alumnus  speak  of  how  great  it  was  to  have 
a  home  on  the  campus  to  which  he  could  come  at  any  time. 

I  believe,  in  spite  of  what  I  have  said  about  manners,  that  being 
a  fraternity  man  develops  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  one 
who  is  a  real  fraternity  man.  The  organization  of  the  group  de- 
mands thought,  all  the  inevitable  and  much  cursed  committees  mean 
work,  the  care  of  the  house  and  grounds  should  be  a  common  in- 
terest. So  in  this  respect  a  fraternity  man  gains  qualities  that  will 
help  him  later  in  life. 

Fraternity  life  teaches  tolerance.  Even  in  a  fraternity  group 
there  will  be  many  differences  of  opinion,  clashes  of  will,  and  a  lot 
of  arguments,  which  fortunately  never  come  to  a  conclusion.  In 
learning  to  live  with  people,  we  are  learning  to  live  for  life.  Unless 
we  gain  by  fraternal  associations  those  qualities  which  will  help  us 
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to  live  better  after  college  life  is  over,  then  fraternities  are  expensive 
luxuries. 

Another  thing  which  I  have  observed  is  that  as  a  general  rule  a 
fraternity  makes  or  breaks  a  man.  Theta  Upsilon  Omega  is  of  the 
type  that  makes,  and  as  brothers  in  T.  U,  0.  we  must  ^^come 
through'^  in  upholding  this  ideal. 

When  our  chapter's  new  master  was  inaugurated  this  past 
spring  I  think  he  hit  the  nail  which  is  proverbially  clouted  so  often 
on  the  cranium  squarely  when  he  spoke  to  this  effect :  ^^  As  brothers 
of  T.  U.  0.  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  give  as  well  as 
receive  in  our  fraternal  life.  The  value  of  anything  will  depend 
upon  what  you  give  to  it.  If  we  all  enter  wholeheartedly  into 
making  our  fraternity  what  it  should  be  and  to  upholding  the  tra- 
ditions behind  our  organization,  then  in  after  life  it  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  shirk  our  obligations,  and 
leave  to  work  to  ^'George'  to  do,  then  our  fraternity  will  not  come 
up  to  its  possibilities.'' 

^^ Coming  Through"  as  fraternity  men — what  is  necessary? 
We  should  boost  our  fraternity  all  the  time,  without  becoming  bores 
doing  it.  We  ought  to  hold  ourselves  as  examples  for  others  to 
evaluate  fraternities  by.  Coming  through  as  a  fraternity  man 
means  having  fraternity  spirit  enough  to  be  willing  to  do  whatever 
is  needed,  and  not  leaving  all  the  dirty  w^ork  for  just  the  faithful 
few  to  do.  Especially  should  this  be  inculcated  in  the  freshmen 
whom  we  take  into  our  fold,  even  if  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
implant  it  firmly  in  their  minds  by  means  of  the  bath  tub  or 
showers. 

The  next  thing  that  impresses  me  as  important  is  learning  to 
live  harmoniously  with  one's  brothers.  Everybody  is  different,  each 
one  has  his  own  individual  tastes  and  ideas,  and  we  owe  it  to  each 
other  mutually  to  respect  these  differences.  One  of  the  secrets  of  a 
successful  chapter  is  this  tolerant  attitude.  No  chapter  is  going  to 
be  successful  by  emphasizing  only  one  line.  To  have  a  well-rounded 
fraternity  we  need  all  sorts :  scholars,  athletes,  good  looking  social 
lions,  and  the  more  reserved  deeper  type.  It  is  the  blending  of  all 
these  elements  that  makes  a  fraternity  worth  while. 

Another  thing  that  is  important  in  coming  through  as  fra- 
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ternity  men,  is  living  and  eating  together  as  much  as  possible. 
I  don't  know  of  a  single  thing  that  promotes  fraternity  interest  and 
feeling  as  much  as  gathering  together  three  times  a  day  in  the 
dining-room.  During  my  own  fraternity  experience,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  commissary  in  our  chapter  house,  and  I  can  see  that  it  has 
brought  about  a  great  increase  in  fraternal  fellowship. 

The  last  thing  that  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this :  To  ' '  come 
through"  as  fraternity  men,  we  must  ''come  through''  as  college 
men.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  splendid  rule  to  have  each  pledge  brother 
go  out  for  some  outside  activity,  for  the  fraternity  is  judged  by  what 
its  members  amount  to  on  the  campus.  If  we  do  ''come  through '^ 
as  fraternity  men  during  our  college  years  it  means  that  we  will 
be  better  fitted  to  take  our  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 


ZDrrooAL 


Pledge  Qualifications 

A  chapter  paper  received  this  summer  was  illustrative  of  a 
misconception  of  the  purpose  of  a  fraternity  still  held,  apparently, 
by  some  of  our  members.  The  feature  article  in  this  paper  was  a 
letter  over  the  signature  of  the  master,  appealing  for  promising 
pledge  material.  The  letter  pointed  out  that  men  of  athletic  ability 
and  musical  talent  were  particularly  desired.  Not  one  word  was 
said  about  men  who  might  specialize  in  studying  and  bringing  in 
good  grades. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  might  cause  no  comment, 
because  usually  a  sufficient  number  of  scholarly  students  are  taken 
into  each  chapter  to  keep  the  general  average  up,  even  though  the 
house  may  not  enter  into  active  competition  for  a  scholarship 
trophy.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  aboA^e  mentioned  chapter,  the 
house  average  for  two  semesters  has  been  very  low;  the  semester 
before  last  it  rated  second  from  the  last  in  a  list  of  some  sixty 
national  fraternities,  and  last  semester  it  passed  the  minimum  re- 
quirements by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  almost  half  of  the  freshmen  fail  at 
the  end  of  their  first  semester  when  so  little  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
scholarship  by  the  officers  of  the  chapter  ? 

Study  Environment  and  Scholarship 

0.  J.  Allison 

One  of  the  important  phases  of  good  study  environment  is  the 
matter  of  proper  external  surroundings.  It  is  essential  that  the 
student  have  a  reasonably  quiet  room.  It  must  be  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  He  should  wear  loose  fitting  clothes  during  his  study 
hours.  An  important  factor  in  creating  the  proper  external  envir- 
onment is  for  the  student  to  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
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same  chair  and,  if  possible,  the  same  place  in  the  room  during  study 
hours.  This  automatically  puts  him  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  study, 
and  makes  it  easy  to  concentrate.  Professor  James  evidently  had 
this  in  mind  when  he  said,  ^  ^  The  more  of  the  details  of  our  daily  life 
we  can  hand  over  to  automatism,  the  more  our  higher  powers  of 
mind  will  be  set  free  for  their  own  proper  work." 

Another  important  factor  is  an  interest  in  the  work.  One  can- 
not expect  to  earn  scholarship  prizes  without  having  the  desire  to 
succeed  and  the  determination  to  achieve.  The  student's  educa- 
tional activity  can  be  greatly  stimulated  by  a  proper  social  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  by  a  personally  created  environment.  That  is,  if 
the  association  of  students  who  are  scholastically  inclined  is  culti- 
vated, the  student  has  a  social  environment  which  is  bound  to  affect 
his  scholarship.  Furthermore,  recognition  by  the  student  body  of 
achievements  in  scholarship  equally  with  athletic  achievements, 
etc.,  also  aids  in  forming  an  environment  favorable  to  scholarship  in 
the  individual. 

The  classroom  has  its  share  in  creating  a  favorable  study 
environment,  provided  the  professors  reward  and  encourage  scholar- 
ship rather  than  stress  high  marks  in  tests  and  examinations.  The 
student  should  catch  from  the  professor,  if  the  latter  exemplifies  and 
stresses  what  true  scholarship  means,  a  favorable  attitude. 

The  effect  of  these  four  phases  of  study  environment  on  scholar- 
ship may  be  seen  in  any  college  or  high  school.  Those  w^ho  realize 
the  importance  of  study  environment,  and  who  follow  some  definite 
plan  to  surround  themselves  with  favorable  conditions,  find  their 
standing  in  scholarship  improving  constantly.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  fail  to  consider  environment  in  its  relation  to  scholarship 
create  and  live  in  an  unfavorable  atmosphere,  and  thus  court  failure. 
In  individual  cases  where  a  definite  plan  of  study  has  been  followed, 
scholarship  has  improved  and  grades  have  been  raised  from  five  to 
fifteen  points. 

One  part  of  your  education  is  to  know  your  weaknesses;  another 
part  of  your  education  is  to  correct  them. 


Qapternev^I 


Theta  Alpha 

Theta  Alpha  had  a  most  successful  season  in  the  athletic  realm. 
Four  of  the  boys  won  their  varsity  N.  H.  in  track.  These  were 
Brothers  Clark,  Pettee,  Betz,  and  Evans.  Evans  now  holds  the 
university  record  for  the  javelin  throAV,  and  Pettee  this  spring 
equalled  the  record  for  the  quarter  mile. 

In  baseball  Theta  Alpha  won  everything  in  its  own  division, 
losing  the  championship  in  a  three-game  series  which  went  the 
limit.     The  fraternity  team  played  good  ball,  and  as  every  man 

will  be  back  next  year,  the 
chances  look  good  for  winning 
the  cup.  Most  of  the  battery 
work  was  done  by  Doug  Eaton. 
The  scholarship  cup  came 
to  T.  U.  0.  for  the  third 
straight  year.  This  cup,  which 
is  the  biggest  and  best  cup 
awarded  at  New  Hampshire, 
is  competed  for  in  earnest  by 
all  of  the  fraternities. 

The  chapter  has  bought  a 
large  plot  of  ground  in  an  ex- 
cellent location  for  its  new 
home,  and  plans  are  rapidly 
being  matured  for  the  house. 
The  plans  are  being  supervised 
by  Brother  Dodge  of  the  archi- 
tectural college  of  the  university,  assisted  by  Brother  Hersey,  '25. 
The  annual  House  Party  Week  was  held  the  last  week  of  May, 
and  was  a  big  success.  The  brothers  and  their  guests,  accompanied 
by  the  chaperons,  spent  the  occasion  at  Wolf eboro,  on  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee  in  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 
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The  annual  initiation  banquet  was  held  the  evening  of  May  2, 
in  the  dining  hall  of  the  community  church.  It  was  a  great  get- 
together,  with  many  of  the  alumni  back.     Two  members  of  the 


D.  A.  Pettee,  K.  M.  Clark,  G.  W.  Drew,  W.  Bean,  E.  I.  Betz, 
J.  Dueer,  L.  Foote,  X.  O.  Marston,  H.  S.  Pearson. 

faculty,  Professor  Johnson  of  the  Economics  Department,  and  Pro- 
fessor Dodge  of  the  Architectural  College,  joined  the  chapter  this 
year. 


Delta  Alpha 

The  week-end  of  August  28,  29,  and  30,  was  spent  by  the  chap- 
ter at  Brother  Olmstead's  camp  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan 
at  Chesterfield,  Indiana.  A  large  number  of  the  boys  were  present 
and  enjoyed  a  great  outing. 

The  final  get-together  before  registration  took  the  form  of  a 
banquet  at  the  City  Club  in  Chicago  the  evening  of  September  11. 
Prospective  pledges  were  entertained  and  both  the  active  men  and 
the  associates  were  well  represented. 

Earl  Emery  has  been  pledged  to  Delta  Sigma  Delta,  profes- 
sional dental  fraternity  at  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Uniersity  of 
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Illinois.    He  was  a  member  of  the  student  council  there  last  year, 
and  is  to  be  the  manager  of  the  orchestra  this  year. 


Epsilon  Alpha 

The  Epsilon  Alpha  house  was  opened  on  September  14  with 
seventeen  men,  the  full  capacity  of  the  house,  in  residence.  The 
active  membership  at  the  present  time  is  twenty-five.  Seven  men 
who  were  pledged  last  year  are  to  be  initiated  soon,  which  Avill  bring 
the  total  of  active  members  to  thirty-two. 

A  chapter  publication  is  being  published  quarterly,  under  the 
name  of  The  Epsilonian.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Omegax  and  to  each  of  the  chapters.  It  is  hoped  that  other  chapters 
who  publish  such  a  paper  will  reciprocate. 

A  meeting  of  the  associate  members  was  held  at  the  chapter 
house  on  October  11  at  10  o'clock,  with  Associate  Chapter  Master 
O'Nan  in  charge. 

Eecent  visitors  from  other  chapters  include  Brother  Goldiere, 
Kappa  Alpha,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Europe ;  Brother  Byrd,  Iota 
Alpha,  who  lived  at  the  chapter  house  for  several  weeks  during  the 
summer;  Brothers  Niser,  Stayer,  and  Halleran,  Zeta  Alpha;  and 
Brother  Jansson,  Delta  Alpha,  editor  of  the  Omegan. 

Temple's  football  squad  returned  from  training  camp  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains  on  September  12.  The  men  were  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  coach  ' '  Heinie ' '  Miller  is  confident  of  a  successful  season. 


Zeta  Alpha 

Zeta  Alpha  chapter  held  its  annual  spring  dance  June  12. 
Unique  programs  and  favors  and  a  splendid  orchestra  contributed 
to  a  memorable  evening. 

The  Bucknell  negative  debating  team  had  a  most  successful 
season,  winning  six  of  the  seven  contests  in  which  they  took  part. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  team  is  due  to  Brother  Ilile,  for  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  six  debates  which  were  won. 
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Brother  Merwin  was  a  delegate  of  the  Bucknell  chapter  to  the 
Grand  Convention  of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  held  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Brother  Edwards  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Cabinet  and  consequently  to  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
the  Bucknell  campus  for  this  year.  In  the  same  election  Brother 
Daggs  was  made  the  secretary. 

Brothers  Bradley  and  ''Sis''  Jones  were  members  of  the  var- 
sity track  squad  last  spring.  Both  are  fast  men  and  made  a  good 
showing. 

Brother  Anderson  was  an  assistant  baseball  manager. 

Zeta  Alpha  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  pledging,  late 
last  spring,  of  William  Buell  Scher  of  Dushore,  Pennsylvania. 


Kappa  Alpha 

One  of  the  outstanding  freshmen  at  Davidson  College  last 
year  was  Brother  Paul  R.  Maulden,  '28.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Kannapolis,  X.  C,  high  school  with  the  class  of   '24  and  was 

both  president  and  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
He  entered  Davidson  a  year  ago  and  was  ini- 
tiated into  T.  U.  0.  in  Februarv,  1925. 

Prior  to  entering  college  Brother  Maul- 
den  had  not  played  football,  but  he  imme- 
diately stepped  into  the  limelight  when  he 
won  a  place  at  guard  on  the  freshman 
eleven.  He  featured  in  many  games,  throw- 
ing backs  for  losses  and  breaking  up  punts. 

Brother  Maulden  also  won  places  on 
the  freshman  teams  in  basketball  and  base- 
ball. Playing  alternately  at  guard  and  for- 
v;ard  in  basketball  he  accounted  for  many 
goals  for  his  team.  As  a  pitcher  in  baseball 
he  turned  in  a  majority  of  wins,  and  when 
not  pitching  showed  unusual  ability  in  the 
outfield. 

At  Davidson  College  a  ''D.  C."  mono- 
gram constitutes  the  reward  for  places  on 
freshman  teams.  Brother  Maulden  was  the 
P.  R.  MAULDEX  oniv  man  on  his  class  to  win  this  in  the  three 
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major  sports.  ^^Jugs'^  as  he  is  better  known  within  his  chapter, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  that  body.  He  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Marshal  last  spring. 


Eta  Alpha 

The  Eta  Alpha  chapter  took  possession  of  its  new  house  at  1765 
Q  Street,  N.  W.,  September  1,  1925,  just  in  time  to  receive  in  it 
the  Arch  Council,  which  met  in  Washington  September  5  and  6. 

The  new  house  is  in  the  heart  of  the  best  residential  section  of 
Washington,  and  is  about  a  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  campus  of 
George  Washington  University.  It  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the  old 
house  on  S  Street.  Nearby  are  the  chapter  houses  of  Kappa  Sigma, 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Kappa  Alpha  and  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternities. 
A  few  doors  down  the  street  is  the  house  of  the  Kappa  Delta  soror- 
ity. Q  Street  is  one  of  the  old  streets  of  Washington,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  old  streets,  is  lined  with  the  fine  shade  trees  for  which 
Washington  is  famous.  Sixteenth  Street,  the  Avenue  of  Presidents, 
is  but  two  blocks  east  of  the  house. 

The  facade  of  the  house  is  of  white  stone,  which  singles  it  out 
from  the  adjoining  houses,  which  are  of  darker  stone.  The  build- 
ing is  three  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  the  dormi- 
tory in  the  attic,  and  therefore  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  fraternity. 

On  entering  the  house,  one  steps  first  into  the  reception  hall,  to 
the  left  of  which  is  the  parlor.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room  are 
done  in  light  cream.  To  one  side  is  a  fireplace,  over  w^hich  is  a 
mantel  of  dark  wood,  containing  a  large  mirror.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  a  chandelier  with  a  score  of  lights.  To  the  rear  of  the 
parlor  is  the  living  room,  and  from  it  a  hall  lined  Avith  bookshelves 
leads  to  the  dining-room,  which  is  spacious.  It  has  a  buffet  on  one 
side,  a  fireplace  on  the  other,  and  three  large  windows  in  the  rear. 
To  the  left  is  a  butler's  pantry  connected  with  the  kitchen  in  the 
basement.  These  rooms  on  the  first  floor  can  be  thrown  together 
to  make  one  large  space  for  dances. 

The  main  stairway  to  the  upper  apartments  ascends  from  the 
living  room.    Four  bedrooms  and  a  bath  occupy  each  of  the  second 
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and  third  floors,  although  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
is  being  used  as  an  office  at  the  present  time.  The  attic  is  used 
solely  as  a  dormitory,  and  accommodates  twenty-two  men  com- 
fortably, more  by  crowding  a  bit. 

In  the  basement,  in  addition  to  the  kitchen  and  furnace  room, 
there  is  a  large  chapter  room,  which  will  be  used  for  meetings.  The 
Arch  Council  held  its  meetings  in  this  room,  and  demonstrated  its 
convenience  for  important  gatherings  which  require  freedom  from 
disturbances. 

That  the  house  is  a  desirable  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
very  day  the  chapter  was  moving  in,  representatives  of  another 
George  AVashington  fraternity  came  to  inspect  the  house  with  a 
view  to  taking  a  lease  on  it. 

The  lower  Potomac  was  the  scene  of  a  festive  occasion  the 
evening  of  August  20  when  Eta  Alpha  gave  a  stag  party  in  the 
form  of  an  excursion  down  the  river.  A  trim  little  gasoline  launch 
was  chartered  for  the  trip.  A  score  of  the  members  left  the  wharf 
at  seven  o'clock,  all  primed  for  a  good  time,  and  they  were  not 
disappointed.  The  sandwiches,  et  cetera,  were  delicious,  and  al- 
though and  appallingly  large  amount  had  been  provided,  every 
crumb  and  drop  were  consumed  before  the  boat  docked.  Some 
spent  the  evening  playing  cards,  while  others  with  heads  close 
together  rent  the  air  with  their  close  harmony.  Still  others  sat  on 
deck  and  conversed  on  sundrv  matters.  Thunder  storms  raged  in 
the  distance,  but  a  kindly  fate  kept  the  worst  of  the  disturbance 
away  from  the  T.  U.  0.  party.  The  evening  was  so  much  of  a 
success  that  before  the  boat  docked  at  eleven  some  of  the  brothers 
began  to  make  plans  for  a  ^^ co-ed"  party  down  the  river  in  the 
near  future. 

Carl  Zimmerman  made  a  trip  by  auto  to  Maine  in  August. 

Brother  Douglas  Hartman  spent  his  summer  vacation  at  his 
home  at  Johnson  Creek,  Wisconsin.  He  made  the  trip  there  and 
back  via  Ford. 

*  Brother  Sherman  Johnson,  who  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  spent 
his  summer  in  Kansas,  making  the  trip  by  automobile. 

Brother  Robert  Uhl  left  for  Marion,  Ohio,  immediatelv  after 
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the  close  of  the  summer  session.    After  visiting  relatives  in  Marion, 
he  went  on  to  Oxford  to  enroll  in  Miami  University. 


Beta  Beta 

Beta  Beta  Chapter  is  just  beginning  its  first  full  year  on  the 
Miami  campus,  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  very  successful  year, 
both  scholastically  and  socially.  It  begins  the  year  with  twelve 
pledges,  four  of  w^hom  are  upperclassmen  and  eight  freshmen. 
The  upperclassmen  are :  Conrad  Landis,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio ;  Edgar 
C.  Larcomb,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Elmer  C.  Coy,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Max  E.  Blue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  freshmen  are :  Clifford  Meyers, 
Lockland,  Ohio ;  Frederick  Stuckey  and  Kenneth  Hammond,  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio;  Hans  J.  Hense,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  George  E.  Pearce  and 
Richard  Norton,  Greenfield,  Ohio ;  Dudley  King  and  Allan  Hoff- 
man, Barker,  N.  Y,  Norton,  Pearce,  and  Stuckey  are  out  for  the 
Freshman  football  team.  The  other  men  are  participating  in  intra- 
mural sports. 

Four  of  the  active  members  spent  the  entire  summer  at 
Miami's  summer  session,  while  the  rest  of  the  boys  spent  their 
vacation  at  different  kinds  of  work. 

The  officers  of  the  Beta  Beta  Chapter  are :  S.  Earl  Slaughter, 
Master ;  Kenneth  G.  Hawver,  Marshal ;  James  L.  Hoffman,  Scribe ; 
C.  W.  Hostettler,  Recorder;  H.  Clay  Flynn,  Herald;  Paul  J.  Kra- 
mer, Chaplain ;  A.  M.  Hoffman,  Steward. 


Contributors  to  This  Issue 


Roland  A.  Packard 

Brother  Roland  A.  Packard,  who  in  this  issue  gives  the  little 
travelogue  of  a  trip  to  India  and  the  delightful  story  of  ' '  The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Taj  Mahal,"  is  a  member  of  the  Beta  Alpha  Chapter. 

He    graduated    from    the    Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1908. 

AVe  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
learning  anything  about  Brother  Pack- 
ard's undergraduate  frivolities,  but  we 
do  know  some  of  the  high  points  of  his 
later  activities.  He  spent  a  year  fol- 
lowing graduation  at  Mt.  Vernon,  X. 
Y.,  with  the  Westchester  Lighting 
Company.  From  1909  to  1916  he  was 
connected  with  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  various  capacities,  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time  at  Schenectady, 
X.  Y. 

In  1920  he  came  to  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates,  Ludlow, 
Massachusetts,  as  Superintendent  of 
Power  and  Shops.  An  extensive  power  generating  system  plus 
the  engineering  problems  incident  to  a  large  textile  plant  has  af- 
forded unusual  opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  engineering 
profession. 

Two  years  after  coming  to  this  company  he  was  sent  to  its 
India  plant  on  extensive  work  in  power  station  construction  and 
operation  and  incidentally  the  solution  of  many  problems  peculiar 
only  to  a  plant  located  in  a  tropical  country  far  removed  from  a 
machinery  supply  source.  While  in  India  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  industrial  and  engineering  conditions  there  and  he 
has  assembled  this  interesting  information  in  a  book  entitled  ^'Ro- 
mance of  Engineering  and  Industries  in  India"  which  is  soon  to  be 
released  by  the  publisher. 

Brother  Packard  returned  to  this  country  late  last  year  and  is 
jiow  in  Ludlow. 


E.  A.  PACKARD 
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Haydn  S.  Pearson 

Haydn  S.  Pearson,  author  of  ^'Coming  Through  in  Fraternity 
Life,"  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1926  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College 
of  the  University  of  Xew  Hampshire,  majoring  in  English  and 
history.  He  is  a  member  of  Pi  Gamma,  honorary  biological  frater- 
nity ;  Book  and  Scroll,  the  English  society ;  the  Sphinx ;  and  presi- 
dent of  Pi  Delta,  the  debating  forum. 
The  musical  side  of  his  nature  is  ex- 
pressed through  the  medium  of  a  two- 
valved  alto  horn  in  the  band. 

Brother  Pearson  is  Herald  of  the 
Theta  Alpha  chapter  and  editor  of  the 
chapter  paper.  The  Theta  Alphian. 
With  characteristic  modestv,  he  savs, 
^^I  do  a  little  newspaper  work  on  the 
side, ' '  but  it  is  known  to  the  editor  that 
this  newspaper  work  is  paying  his  ex- 
penses in  school  and  that  he  has  had 
manuscripts  accepted  by  some  of  our 
leading  national  weeklies.  As  if  these 
H.  S.  PEARSON  activities  were    not    enough,  he  must 

have  found  time  to  studv  a  little,  for 

«-  7 

he  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  by  the  University  for  the  Junior 
with  the  highest  average. 


Max  D.  Exgelhart 

Brother  M.  D.  Engelhart  has  compiled  for  us  a  very  interesting 
article  in  this  issue  on  the  Universitv  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Delta  Alpha  Chapter,  and  in  his  undergraduate  days  was 
editor  of  the  Illinois  Chemist,  He  obtained  his  B.  S.  degree  in 
Chemical  Engineering  in  1923. 

After  spending  two  years  in  the  practice  of  his  jDrofession  in 
various  steel  mills  in  northern  Indiana,  notablv  in  Garv  and  East 
Chicago,  Brother  Engelhart  has  returned  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois this  fall  to  work  for  his  Master  ^s  degree. 


Alumni  Notes 


1  T 


I.  W.  Hersey,  Theta  Alpha,  '25,  is  drawing  plans  for  a  new 
dormitory  at  the  University  of  Hew  Hampshire. 

Henry  H.  James,  Eta  Alpha,  '25,  married  Miss  Vida  Herminia 
Ellis,  at  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  ^Vash- 
in^on,  D.  C,  Tuesday,  September  15,  at  6  p.  m.  Brothers  McCoy 
and  Reed  were  among  the  ushers.  A  reception  followed  the  cere- 
mony. 

Harold  P.  Curtis,  Eta  Alpha,  '25,  married  Miss  Madge  Lewis, 
Thursday,  September  17,  at  8  p.  m.,  in  Frederick,  Maryland. 
Brother  McRae  was  the  best  man.  The  former  Miss  Lewis  is  a 
Kappa  Delta,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  a  goodly  number  of  Kappa 
Delts  and  T.  U.  O.'s  motored  to  Frederick  for  the  occasion,  and 
everybody  had  a  good  time. 

L.  H.  Braun,  Delta  Alpha,  '23,  was  recently  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Joliet  Rotary  Club.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  member. 

F.  W.  Copp,  Delta  Alpha,  '24,  is  working  for  Henry  Ford  in 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton 
Railroad. 

Frederick  Wierk,  Gamma  Alpha,  '23,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  sales  engineer  with  the  S  K  F  Industries,  and  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  Karl  Lefren,  consulting  engineer,  of  171  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.    A.  H.  Johnson,  '21,  is  also  with  Karl  Lefren. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1925  of  Beta  Beta  Chapter  are 
engaged  in  the  following  manner : 

Roland  Francis  with  Proctor  and  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Reuben  Dickman  with  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Alfred  Meyers  with  Hutchins  Brokerage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Odis  E.  Moy  with  the  DeWitt,  Stahl  and  J.  D.  Starkey  Co., 
Realtors,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Howard  S.  Marts  is  entered  in  the  Sales  School  of  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

C.  B.  McRae,  Eta  Alpha,  '25,  left  Washington  in  September  to 
enter  a  law  firm  in  Akron,  Ohio,  his  home  town.     Brother  McRae 
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was  active  in  chapter  work  during  his  school  days,  and  filled  the 
position  of  Recorder  in  a  very  able  manner. 

Clayton  Orn,  Eta  Alpha,  '25,  is  practicing  law  in  Texas, 
with  headquarters  in  Graham,  Texas.  He  has  tried  and  won  cases 
in  all  parts  of  the  ''Lone  Star  State." 

Burns  F.  Best,  Epsilon  Alpha,  '24,  who  has  been  teaching  at 
Temple  for  several  years,  has  been  elected  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  AVest  Chester  High  School  and  will  live  at  West 
Chester.  Brother  Best  has  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  chapter 
and  served  as  Steward  during  the  two  months  of  April  and  May. 

Walter  Gladfelter,  Epsilon  Alpha,  will  return  to  the  faculty 
of  Temple  University  this  year. 

Ralph  Dougherty,  Epsilon  Alpha,  '25,  travelling  representa- 
tive for  the  Southern  Book  Co.,  has  recently  purchased  a  house 
in  Williamsport,  where  he  and  his  wife  are  living. 

George  Ashton,  Epsilon  Alpha,  '25,  is  head  auditor  of  S.  J. 
Lyons  Co.,  and  has  a  home  in  West  Philadelphia. 

Cecil  S.  Garey,  Epsilon  Alpha,  will  teach  Health  Education  in 
Central  High  School  in  Scranton  during  the  coming  term. 

T.  R.  McParland,  '25,  and  W.  W.  Herkness,  '24,  both  of  Ep- 
silon Alpha  chapter,  are  working  for  their  Master's  degrees,  the 
former  at  Penn  and  the  latter  at  Yale. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  honorary  member  of  Epsilon  Alpha 
Chapter,  has  been  resting  for  several  months  at  Atlantic  City, 
where  he  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  continue  his  many 
duties  in  Philadelphia,  as  president  of  Temple  University  and 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Temple. 

Stanton  P.  Carpenter,  Epsilon  Alpha,  '25,  was  married  to 
Miss  Evelyn  A.  Kilburn  in  LoAvville,  N.  Y.,  on  i\Iay  30.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carpenter  are  living  in  Newark. 

Herbert  W.  Braker,  Epsilon  Alpha,  '23,  and  Miss  Ann  Becker 
of  Philadelphia  were  united  in  marriage  on  June  8.  They  are  at 
home  at  897  Belmont  Avenue.  Herb  is  with  the  Philadelphia 
branch  of  Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers,  and  Montgomery,  certified 
public  accountants. 

Neal  Bowman,  '25,  another  of  the  Epsilon  Alpha  brothers 
to  fall,  was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Stilwell  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J., 
on  June  27.    Dr.  Conwell  performed  the  ceremony  at  Atlantic  City, 
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and  after  a  short  honeymoon  the  Bowmans  settled  down  at  1221 
Magee  Street,  Lawndale,  Philadelphia.  .  "  • 

Another  of  the  Epsilon  Alpha  weddings  occurred  in  August, 
when  C.  V.  Carvolth,  '24,  married  Miss  Lavina  M.  Rodda  of  Peck- 
ville.  Pa.  Brother  Carvolth  is  with  an  accounting  firm  in  Scran- 
ton  and  has  his  home  in  Clark  Summit,  Pa. 

On  August  27,  Brother  Arthur  Carvolth  and  Miss  Eva  Camp- 
bell of  Philadelphia  were  married  in  Wilkes  Barre.  AVhile  finish- 
ing his  senior  year  at  school,  ^'Art''  will  live  at  the  home  of  his 
wife's  parents  in  Roxborough. 

C.  R.  Drenk,  Delta  Alpha,  Past  Arch  Visitor,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  the  chapter  house  in  Champaign,  where  he  attended  the 
Nebraska-Illinois  game.  Brother  Drenk  was  on  his  way  by  motor 
to  Florida,  where  he  expects  to  enter  the  real  estate  business.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Drenk. 

P.  G.  Evans,  '23,  and  Don  Sorenson,  '26,  both  of  Delta  Alpha 
Chapter,  also  attended  the  Nebraska-Illinois  game. 

John  P.  W.  Howell,  Epsilon  Alpha,  is  attending  Columbia 
University  this  year. 

L.  AV.  Geisler,  Gamma  Alpha,  '25,  is  with  the  Public  Service 
Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  in  the  generation  department  of  their  Carney 
plant.  He  is  living  at  his  parents'  home  in  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 


Pittsburgh  Club  of  T.  U.  O.  to  be  Organized 

Several  members  of  the  T.  U.  0.  residing  in  and  about  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  are  active  in  organizing  a  society  to  be  known 
as  the  Pittsburgh  Club  of  Theta  Upsilon  Omega.  At  the  present 
time  a  committee  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  members  living  in  Pittsburgh  or  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Notices  of  the  first  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
will  be  sent  to  these. 

Members  who  are  interested  in  this  move  are  urged  to  com- 
municate with  Brother  Myers  G.  Lowman,  604  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Pittsburgh.  Chapter  officers  can  assist  by  sending 
in  names  of  their  alumni  residing  in  this  district. 


Col  legiate^a 

A  New  Froternity  Census 

William  C.  Lks^ere 

In  The  Record  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

One  of  the  most  significant  fraternity  studies  of  recent  times  is 
a  comparison  of  the  census  of  Greek  Letter  societies  taken  two  years 
ago  and  one  now  made.  It  reveals  that  it  is  a  normal  condition  for 
college  fraternities  to  increase  and  grow,  even  as  all  other  living 
things  do.  The  first  twenty  fraternities  enumerated  in  the  census 
of  1923  then  had  1247  chapters.  Today  these  same  twenty  number 
1292  chapters,  an  increase  of  45. 

As  a  further  illustration,  if  the  last  twenty  chapters  of  the 
earlier  census  are  taken,  it  is  found  that  in  1923  these  twenty  had 
231  chapters,  while  now  they  count  up  272  chapters. 

To  look  at  it  from  another  angle,  of  the  fifty-three  fraternities 
reported  two  years  ago,  sixteen  have  increased  in  number  of  chap- 
ters since  then,  three  have  stood  still,  and  one  has  lost  a  chapter. 

The  results  of  the  recent  census  are  here  presented : 


Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

Kappa  Sigma 

Phi  Delta   Theta 

Sigma  Nu 

Alpha  Tau  Omega 

Beta  Theta  Pi 

Sigma  Chi 

Delta  Tau  Delta 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Phi  Gamma  Delta , 


95       Pi  Kappa  Alpha 65 

94       Kappa  Alpha  (So) 56 

93       Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 52 

90       Delta  Upsilon 49 

84       Phi  Kappa   Psi 48 

84       Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 45 

83       Theta  Chi 42 

71       Phi  Sigma  Kappa 41 

67       Delta  Sigma  Phi  36 

66       Acacia   33 
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Alpha  Gamma  Kho 27 

Theta  Xi 27 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 26 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 26 

Psi  Upsilon 26 

Chi  Psi 24 

Phi  Beta  Delta 24 

Sigma  Pi 23 

Alpha  Chi  Eho 21 

Tail  Kappa  Epsilon 20 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma 31 

Zeta  Beta  Tau 31 

Theta  Delta  Chi 30 

Chi  Phi 29 

Delta    Chi 29 

Phi  Kappa  Tau 29 

Pi  Kappa  Phi 29 

Sigma   Alpha   Mu 29 

Theta  Kappa  Nu 29 

Zeta    Psi 29 


Kappa  Nu 17 

Phi  Kappa U 

Phi  Sigma  Delta 17 

Delta   Phi 16 

Sigma  Phi  Sigma 13 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 12 

Tau  Delta  Phi 12 

Theta  Upsilon  Omega 12 

Phi  Mu  Delta 11 

Phi  Pi  Phi 10 

Sigma  Phi 10 

Beta  Kappa 9 

Kappa  Alpha    (No) 8 

Chi  Tau 7 

Delta  Psi 7 

Delta  Sigma  Lambda 6 

Phi  Kappa  Delta 5 

Phi  Mu  Chi 4 

Eta   Omega  Delta 3 


It  was  contended  two  years  ao:o  that  if  the  smaller  fraternities 
were  encouraged  to  grow  and  answer  the  appeal  for  fraternity 
fellowship  which  comes  from  colleges  so  crowded  with  fine  material 
that  much  of  it  lost  out,  because  the  chapters  were  already  over- 
crowded, that  at  least  to  an  extent  the  move  for  more  new  fra- 
ternities would  be  unnecessary.  These  86  new  chapters  have  added 
an  estimated  increase  to  the  fraternitv  world  of  at  least  2500  men. 
The  contention  has  been  justified  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fra- 
ternities responded  to  the  suggestion,  which  appeared  in  practically 
every  fraternity  magazine  published,  has  been  an  amazing  justi- 
fication of  the  appeal. 

While  the  number  of  chapters  has  changed  in  all  cases  but  one, 
in  the  leading  ten  fraternities  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  their 
relative  positions  are  unchanged,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  last  two. 
Phi  Gamma  Delta,  which  has  ranked  ninth  with  sixty-five  chap- 
ters, is  now  in  the  tenth  place  with  66  chapters,  Avhile  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  has  taken  the  ninth  place  with  an  increase  of  five  chapters. 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  which  led  with  ninety-four  chapters  two  years 
ago,  now  leads  with  ninety-five  chapters.  Kappa  Sigma,  which  was 
second  then  with  ninety-two  chapters,  retains  its  place  with  ninety- 
four  chanters.     Phi  Delta  Theta  is  still  third  with  an  increase  in 
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its  number  of  chapters  from  ninety  to  ninety-three.  Delta  Tau 
Delta  has  had  the  largest  growth  of  the  first  eight  fraternities,  its 
list  increasing  from  sixtv-six  to  seventv-one. 

No  matter  what  one  believes  about  the  adyisabilitv  of  fra- 
ternitv  increase,  these  figures  furnish  a  fascinating  study  and  lead 
to  many  avenues  of  conjecture.  Everyone  will  agree  on  one  thing 
and  that  is  that  the  dear  old  college  fraternitv  svstem  has  not  lost 
its  virility  or  power  to  maintain  itself. 


The  Universitv  of  Mexico  Citv,  founded  in  1527,  is  the  oldest 
in  America. 

— New  York  Rerald-Tribiiyie, 


Women  freshmen,  who  enroll  in  the  University  of  California 
this  week  (Aug.  9-16)  will  learn  that  the  women's  executive  com- 
mittee has  been  active  during  the  vacation.  In  outlining  a  cam- 
paign to  promote  intellectual  pursuits  rather  than  frivolities,  the 
committee  let  it  be  known  today  that  it  will  not  tolerate :  coming 
home  from  dances  after  1  o  'clock ;  entertaining  masculine  friends 
after  10  :30  p.  m. ;  hose  rolled  below  the  knee ;  too  generous  use  of 
rouge  and  lipstick ;  all  extremities  in  dress  and  conduct ;  indulgence 
in  cigarettes ;  petting  parties ;  nor,  drinking  intoxicants.  Viola- 
tions of  the  code  will  mean  trial  before  the  Women's  committee. 

— New  York  Herald-Tribitne. 


During  the  triennial  convention  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  held  in 
New  York  City  September  8-10,  the  organization  chartered  a  Hud- 
son River  boat  for  a  trip  to  West  Point.  An  exhibition  drill  was 
^iven  by  the  West  Point  cadets. 


The  Arch  Council 

Arch  Master James  E.  Stevens 

14  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Arch  Scribe Arthur  J.  Knight 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Arch  Recorder Carey  W.O 'Nan 

1844  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arch  Ritualist A.  J.  Weston 

148  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Arch  Chaplain Merle  C.  Cowden 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Arch  Visitor Kenneth  L.  Cober 

300  Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Arch  Editor Martin  E.  Jansson 

Wanaque,  N.  J. 

f  James  M.  Appleby 

T      •      ry  7  Box  495,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Junior  Councilors  <  -it,  w  n 

j  Fulton  W.  Copp 

[     656  Lothrop  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Executive  Conncil 

The  Arch  Master,  Arch  Scribe,  Arch  Recorder  and 

Junior  Councilors 

Permanent  Committees 

Finance  Scholarship  Expayision 

Hugh  Nevin  Merle  C.  Cowden  Kenneth  L.  Cober 

Carey  AV.  O'Nan  Dr.  H.  R.  Kraybill  L.  H.  Braun 

Frederick  Wierk  Prof.  John  S.  Gold  J.  F.  W.  Howell 

Convocation  Traditions 

Fulton  W.  Copp  James  M.  Appleby 

L.  F.  Sanborn  R.  H.  Proctor 

B.  W.  McIntire  Jacob  Davis 
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E.A.Wright  Company 

Engravers  -  -  Printers 
Stationers 


Class  Jewelry  Commencement  Invitations 
Menus  Dance  Programs 

Leather   Souvenirs  Calling  Cards 

Wedding  Stationery  Stationery 


Broad  and  Huntington  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(r.  ^^ 

The  Service  Press 

Champaign,  Illinois 

Puhlishers  and  Printers 

Special  attention  given  to  National  Fraternity 
Magazines,  Eituals,  Constitutions  and  Bylaws,  and 
Chapter  supplies. 


We  would  like  to  hear  from  a  live  man  in  each  chapter,  and 
who  would  be  interested  in  showing  our  stationery. 
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YOUR  OWN  PAGE  TO  EDIT 

This  page  is  for  news  about  yourself  and  brothers  you  know.  It  is  only 
through  our  volunteer  correspondents  that  we  can  obtain  alumni  notes,  m  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  efBcient  editor  in  charge  of  the  alumni  depart- 
ment. Don't  kick  about  the  lack  of  news  in  The  Omegan  unless  you  have 
done  your  share !     Send  in  your  contribution  right  now,  before  you  forget  it. 

Fraternally, 

The  Arch  Editor. 
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